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ABSTRACT 

This publication describes a program at the 
University of New Hampshire called Life Studies. The Life Studies 
program is designed for freshman and sophcxnore; students and was begun 
because of conplaints voiced about lack of relevance in the freshman 
and sophomore curricula. The program is interdisciplinary in nature 
and is specifically designed to be taught within a loose structure. 
The main classes are workshops and seminars where students and 
teachers alike are present to learn. Life Studies intends to b^e a 
conmunity of teachers and students who care about one another and who 
care about fostering the delicate process of learning. . (HS) 
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Whal Is “Life Sliulies"? 



Life Sliulies is a studciil trying lo learn liow to learn — and llial 
aiift easy, heeaiise iiiayhe for the lirsl lime in liis life lie’s got. lo 
define for himself whal “learning” is, . . 

Life Studies is six minntes of emharrassiiig silenee in a 
seminar room, during whieli a group of slndenis realizes that the 
workshop, leailer hasn’t conic to class vrilli all the answers, . . 

Life Studies is making what you think is a 
good suggestion lo fellow slndenis in a Coiiinmiiity Studies laboratory, 
and then gelling the creepy feeling that everyone expects yon lo put 
your idea lo work. . . 

Life Studies is a student trying to decide if he should 
feel guilty for not doing the reading — and a workshop leader trying 
to decide if he should take it personally. . . 

Life Studies is trying lo learn 
lo live with frustration — and not liking it at all. . . or inayhe it’s 
deciding which frustrations yon can overcome and which ones are 
gong to overcome yon once in a while. . . 

Life Studies is learning — the hanl way — 
what the difference is hetween cntlnisiasiii and coininitineiit. . . It’s 
realizing that if the dull chores in any project don’t gel done, the 
exciting stuff just isn’t going lo happen. . . 

Life Studies is sitting in a Core Seminar and learning 
how to trust other people with your feelings — and then having to learn 
all over again how lo cominunieatc sincerely with people you don’t 
trust. . . 



Life Studies, as a program, is more whal 
it is trying to become, than what it is now* « « and in the end what 
it hccoincs depends on the people who care. . * 
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An Open Letter To Students 
From Students in Life Studies 



Hi People, 

Education sliould be part of wliat you arc and wliat yon 
want and wlial you need. We don’t want to make “college” 
external to oiir lives. Learning should be part of oiir living. 
Life Studies is being alive and doing tbc things yon want to do. 
Life Studies is sharing oiir lives with each other. We talk about 
wliat we like and what we don’t like. We share ideas and 
actions. We turn each other on. 

In Life Studies the stiiclcnts are teachers and the teachers 
arc students. We all learn from each other. We talk about the 
things we want to learn. . . and then we charge on and learn 
them. We learn how to use what we know to he effect ivc in 
our own way. 

Life Studies isn’t easy. . . (life isn’t easy). . . hiit it wants 
to he a part of what we arc, and that means a lot to ns. We 
have found that to get things out of oiir education we ha^ e to 
put things into it. Things like ourselves. Discipline for each 
learner in his own personal way is very important. No one in 
Life Studies is going to punish us if we don’t “get oiir home- 
work done.” Blit that’s because our responsibilities, for doing 
our part of the work, arc ones we owe to everyone in the work- 
shop, not only to the teacher. 

It’s up to us to do oiir things and make them worthwhile 
to ns. It’s lip to us to really take a hand in planning what we 
want to do — and then to do it. Life Studies doesn’t promise a 
lot of wonderful things. No ouc claims that it is the only way 
to make education worthwhile. We only know it’s one way, one 
attempt to make our University experience lucaningfiil to ns. 

Growth and change, that’s what education is all ahoiit. It 
means hard work with people who care about yon and people 
you care about. Change isn’t initiated or accomplished by nicrc- 
ly accunnilating information about what is going on or what 
has gone on or how things go on; rather, change occurs when 
people who know what is happening now begin to use the 
knowledge they have to make things different, to make things 
better for the future. Facts arc but a stepping stone to action 
— and action is where change takes place. 

So put your knowledge and yoiir idealism on the line in a 
program that is interested in encouraging yourself and others 
to find some answers to the problems of your education — and 
to put those answers into action. Sound like a pitch for the 
Peace Corps or Vista? Well, it’s not. But this is what your 
education can be like if you’re willing to work for it. 



KATHY RYAN, LISA BUSS 



Why A "Life Slmlies" Prognun? 

Life Slmlies was honi oat of fceliiigis of hotli friislr’lioii and 
u])tiiiiisiii. Tlir fiiistratioii ranip oiil of tlie experic'iiee of teaeliing (or 
hcingl rrcsIiiiK’n ami Sojflioiuorcs who jasi wcmi’i cxcilcMl ahoiit tlioir 
education: teachers coiii(daining about stmlciiis who jusl sal there and 
look notes: sludenls eoiiiplaiiiing about teacdiers who ^•(loifl seem lo 
eare.‘‘ To be sure, iiiosl kids were getting sonic thing out of their edu- 
cation, bnl loo many weren't getting enough. ^laiiv got disillusioned, 
some dropjied out, ami others had to wail loo long before they got 
involved. 

The coiii|daints voiced by sludenls and teaelier.s alike were often 
vague, but they pointed lo several shorteoniings about ibe first two 
years of college life. Sludenls and teachers, eonfined lo buge iiilro- 
duetory classes, weren’t interacting very well with one an other. Class- 
room life and camp ns life were two did’ereiit worlds, requiring two 
diircrenl sets of attitudes and values. To walk into a Frcsltniaii Eng- 
lish class on the first day of a new semester was lo enter a room where 
twenty-five students, with plenty of interests and experiences to share, 
were sitting in llirco silrnl rows. An hour later, a similar group of 
“sli angers” wonld bo avidly diseiissing Viclnani, or hoii.siiig regula- 
tions, around a lunch table in a dining hall. 

Curiously, the very rcseiiliiKMit people voiced about the often arti- 
ficial alniospherc of classroom learning gave grounds for optiiiiisin. 
People everywhere sccnicd to he reaching for something called “whole* 
ness,” and for dcplli and personal siiiecrily in their dealings with one 
another. Educators began calling for a breakdown of the rigid distinc- 
tions between (he iiitcllcctnal life on one hand and the spiritual and 
eniotioiial life on the oilier. The whole idea of “turning on” to life 
by integrating all of the resources of one’s personality, in work as well 
as in play, had heconic the goal of many people on many diifcreiit 
eainpiises. 

Spirit of Change at UNH 

Here at the University of New Hampshire, the spirit of change, 
of creative innovation, sccnicd to he stirring. Students were demanding, 
and receiving, a vital role in university government and were struggling 
to develo]! n constructive role in deciding educational policies within 
various departments. Issues of war abroad, and poverty and racism at 
lionic, burst out of quiet libraries and classroom buildings, and learn- 
ing started lo happen in hiiproniptu seminars in the Student Union 
building, on eaiiipus lawns, and even on the doorsteps of houses in 
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Nnv llaiiipsliin? towns, wlirrc stiidoiits uiid lowiispcoplc tried to ox- 
jdaiii their views to one another and measured the ‘‘generation gap’’ 
from Cambodia to KiMit State. 

Witliin the imiversity administration and faeidly as well, eoneerii 
for positive innovation in higher ed neat ion has been growing. Dr. 
Kngcmr S. Mills, appointed Acadeinie Viee President this year, eaine 
to his new olfiee urging an “inereasiiig interest in the development of 
interdiseiplinarv conrse.s and jirojeets; the general move toward more 
flexibility in didining degree reqiiireiiiciits, particularly in the light of 
the (levelopinenl of new field course <^xpericiiees; tlic development of 
more prohlmn-eenlered studies — courses and field experiences that 
focus u|)on such issues as poverty, race, war, and social violence.” A 
lIniversity-^vide Coiineil on Edm^ational Innovation was created in 1969 
hy the Ulli^'ersily Senate and charged with sfionsoriiig and guiding ex- 
perimental courses and programs. Tliis Coniicn has worked diligently 
with the Life Slinlics Exeeiilive Board to help in designing our pro- 
gram for the eoniing year. jVfost reeeiitly, a snbcoinmittec of the Senate’s 
Aeademie Planning Coiinnitlec reported its belief that “the University 
is s(*ekiiig, III toneli with the times, more ilexihilily to respond to the 
needs of students and faculty, to create new, innovative and timely 
ediieational programs and to venture into more interdiseiplitiary work.” 

Some Tough Questions 

So it was until feelings of optiinisin as well as criticism and eoneerii 
that the “idea” of Life Studies was horn, and for the students and 
faculty who first discussed the project, back in January, 1969, the 
most important (picstion was: How can wc design a program for Fresh- 
I11C11 and Sophomores that will encourage students to hecoiiie truly re- 
sponsible for tlicir own education, to work with faculty to make best 
use of the resources available at ilic University, and to have a positive 
and ronstructivc impact upon the future of undergraduate education 
licrc at UNH? 

Other questions arose, such as: “Should students in Life Studios 
live separately from otiier students?” or “How do wc know^ that with- 
out letter grades or distribution requirements stiidciits aren’t going to 
goof off?” or “Should Life Studies select its own group of students, 
or can oiir ideas work with the ‘typical’ UNH Frcslmian?” or “What’s 
going to liappcn to a Life Studies studctit when be liccoiiies u major 
in a regular department in hb junior year?’" 

Answering these questions wasn’t easy, nor was a iiiianiinoiis feel- 
ing reached on every major point. However, certain basic understand- 
ings about our program did emerge. Wc agreed that wc wanted major 
rcforiti in the University’s undergraduate ciirriciiliiiii, rather than just 
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a diaiicc lo carve oiir:?clvcs a lilllc iiiclic wlicrc we could “do our own 
tiling.'^ Tliat meant designing a program tliat coidd work for tlic aver- 
age sludeiil, not only lliosc willi special talents. We wanted lo create 
a living, groM'iiig educational coiimminty, l)iit we were aware tliat a 
\ery tightly knit eommiiiiity iiiiglit hecoinc too inv*ard-looking and 
separated. So we decided that every possililc effort should he made to 
attract a wide variety of students from all haekgroniids into the pro- 
gra'u. 



iUakiiig Participation a Working Reality ^ 

On the issue of student participation in the entire educational 
process, there was near niiaiiimoiis agreement that the University needed 
more of this participation for the good of students and faculty alike. 
We see the classroom not so mneh as a Icctiirc-hall, but as a meeting 
place for eoiiecriicd individuals who arc anxious to cx|:dorc a problem 
or an issm; together. This means de-emphasizing traditional methods 
of motivating students hy means of grades or dislribiitirn requirements 
and onr turning instead to place primary responsibility on the individ- 
ual sl.iideiU lo develop his own reason for study. Yet we have lo he 
able to provide academic guidance and help when needed, so that a 
student used to being told what to learn might not feel confused hy 
his new responsibilities in the freer environment of Life Studies work- 
shops. 

The fruit of onr discussions on educational innovation was a 
rather lengthy proposal called “LIFE STUDIE.S — A Program in Basic 
Edneation for the Fveshman and Sophomore Years.” This proposal 
was drafted in May of 1969, towards the end of the academic year. At 
llial lime we felt that we needed an extra year to fully prepare our- 
selves and die University for onr comprehensive program, which would 
involve slndcnls on a fiill-tinic, or nearly fnll-tinic basis. So we agreed 
to go ahead last Fall with an Interim Program, which featured a series 
of small-cnroIImcnt seminars in which Frcshnicn and Sophomores could 
hegin lo participate in issnc-ccntcred and prohlcin-ccntcrcd study. And 
last year over 500 students enrolled in more than forty siidi seminars, 
with most students taking one Life Studies seminar and earning the 
rest of their credits in regular university courses. 

The True Test: Can Reform Succeed? 

With the sneccsscs — and shortcomings — of our Interim Program 
very nineb in mind, the Life Studies Executive Board met this Spring 
for a series of dUrussions on various altemadvcs for future dcvclop- 
iiiciit. Should we continue the series of innovative seminars in our In- 
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icriiii Program, with stiidciils enrolled in the program on only a part- 
time basis? Or was it time to move to iuipleiiieni the full Life Stiulics 
Program and test tlie validity of our jiliilosophy of participatory edu- 
cation liy inviting a niiinhcrof Frcslimen and Sophomores to base ihcir 
studies in our experiniciilal program? In Marcli of this year the Execu- 
tive Board voted iinaniiuoiisly to iiiipleiiient the fidl Life Studies Pro- 
gram, and a iiioiitli later, the Council on Educational Innovation gave 
its approval to our new proposals, which read in part: 

\Vc now realize that if we arc ever to iiavc a positive inipaet 
on undt'.rgradiiatc education we iiinsl create a program so ex- 
citing that the resultant student enthusiasm lor learning will 
attract other students and faculty to the Life Studies idea. 
Successful cxpcrimcnlalioii is the host guarantee of further ex- 
perimentation. Life Studios has a siiiTieicnt mixture of students 
and faculty frotn various parts of the University, and a suflTieienl 
iiumher of concerned observers to give us confidence llial our 
emphasis on creating a sense of coiiimunity within Life Stiulics 
will not lead to isolation from the rest of the University. 

Why a Life Studies Program? Because, among other reasons for change, 
we feel that the current upheaval on the Aincricaii college campus is 
the result not only of the activity of campus “radicals” but is rooted 
as well in a widespread feeling of alienation and depersonalization — 
factors will ell discourage and depress the “silent” majority of college 
students as well as incite the “activist” minority. The response, then, 
of those ivho prefer reform to revolt must be to seek constructive in- 
novation wherever the syiiiptoins of educational stagnation appear. 
Since nobody seems to have the answer to ilic prohlciiis wc face in 
higher education, all of us arc rcspoiisihlc for (indiiig and developing 
those approaches which are likely to provide some answers. This is 
the shared commitiiicnt of Life Studies. 
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Xiife Studies — A Philosophy and a Challenge 

(Note: l’n)fL‘.«Mir Paul T. Uroi’kolmaii^v i| philo^opliy icarlior ulio now holds a 

juiiit iippoiiitiiieiit in the Edunitinii Department, lias been rentnil to the Life Studies 
idea since its iiire|iiioii. N»w Faenliy Coordinator of the program, Paul has put 
together some of liis ideas on ihc pliilosophy of cdiieaiion for this catalog.) 

We Arc A Happening 

Oiir lives arc a kind of active process, a {;rou'tli. We are always 
ill n situation of one kind or aiiotlier, having emerged from a past 
strung out lieliiiicl us, ami going soiiiewlicrc. Beeniisc of this, wc are 
never finislietl, u*c arc alu'nvs hccoiiiiiig, always seeking to lieeomc some* 
thing more than wc are now or linve heen in the past. We are like n 
play ill wliich u*c write llie script as wc perform it — even if wc didn’t 
build the set. Wc arc n happening. 

Because we arc growing, because wc arc in process, learning is in 
a sense synonoinoiis with living. Leariiiiig is growing. Skills, inforiiin- 
tion, and diseiplinc arc not so iiinc'h goals of education as they are 
means tli rough wliicli persons become, tlirougli which they enlarge 
their being by realizing their own potential. 

The Process of Living, Not a Preparation 

The mail who has been touelied hy the problems and vision of 
American politics is not llie man he was before. He has eliangcd. He 
has learned. The man who “sees” the possibilities of hiologieal cliciii- 
istry and who tlicii 'strives to realize those possibilities, is just not the 
same man lie used to be. As George Leonard lias pul it: ‘'To learn 
is to change. Education is a process that changes the learner.’^ 

In so fur as wc are living, we are learning — sometimes pleasur- 
ably, sonietimes painfully. When we think of education, wc ought to 
think of it in this broader context of life, and not merely in terms of 
formal edneation. John Dewey pointed out that education is the pro- 
€css of Jiving, not a preparation for it. 

Educational Malaise 

When formal ediieution in the elassrooiii becomes iineonnccted 
with life, irrelevant to the lives of its students, and yet is thought of 
as education per se, then wc arc in trouble. Such a divoree is a terrible 
and painful symptom of an educational malaise — a separation of life 
and learning. It is a siekness bceaiise it is a eontradiclion in terms. 
It is a sign that learning lias stopped or has been constricted in that 
formal setting, and then lifedearning, since it must conliiiiie, has to 
lake place outside of “education.’’ A kind of social schizophrenia 



ensues: we live, hut the learning involved in that living is not educa- 
tion; we arc cdiientiMl, but that education is neither learning nor life. 

Snell a divoree of life aiul learning is a disaster. It is also prob- 
ably a sign that the system of formal education — in siiLslancc and 
process — is oriented to goals other than learning: perhaps to social 
udvaiieenient ; the prodiietion of skilled citizenry to run the economy; 
bahjxsitting our young until they can ho digested hy the industrial 
eoni|dex: or honmgoniziiig rising classes and races of Anicricaiis. In 
other words, such a divoree seems to ino to indicate that fornia] cdii- 
eation lias given up on loariiiiig (as opposed to ‘‘training”) — even if 
some real learning happens to take place there in spite of il. 

Power To The Person ! 

I guess tins is one reason wliy I lliink Life Studies is so important. 
Wc. must rccoinioot life and learning in education, hut especially in 
that undergraduate education wliicli is presently witnessing an influx 
of elassos and races of Anicrieans hitherto excluded from oiir universi- 
ties. It is at til is age, tile lute teens and early Iwcutics, that growth and 
selfdevelopniciit are so important. As I sec it, one aim of Life Studies 
is to create a participatory learning environment in which a student 
can grow ami find mcaniiig for himself hy bcconiiiig dynaniicnlly in- 
volved in his own life and learning. 

Broadly speaking, personal “power” means participation and 
ciigageiiicnt in the process of living one’s own life. Such power, then, 
is a eondilioii willioiil wdiieli genuine growth and learning cannot occur. 
Stiidcnls and facidty must he permitted to associate freely, to share 
the hasio decisions which determine the goals?, the suhstance, and the 
process of their learning — else they arc not learning at all hut arc 
trapped in their respective roles by fear or apathy. 

AH Educators 

No man can “educate” anotlicr, for no man can live another’s life. 
But every man can help himself and others to learn. In fact, if wc 
would only realize it, wc arc all educators. In so far as wc live, wc 
Icaru; and wc all have a lintnan responsihility to ourselves to live — 
deeply, fully, genuinely. Tliat means wo have a responsibility to 'Our- 
selves to learn — dcoply, fully, and genuinely. 





Who Gels In ... ? 

The question of admissions to the program has l)ccii one we’ve 
wrestled with for quite some time. In brief, our thinking has pursued 
two paths: First, there’s the desire to try to select the people who we 
feel ean really make the program work. Sceondly, there’s the realiza- 
tion that if Life Studies is to have a positive effeet on the University 
and be a catalyst for eonslriictive refonn, we have to pr ove that oiir 
ideas can work for a great variety and cHvcisily of students. And 
central to our whole philosophy of change is the coneepl that truly 
self-motivated and individualized education ean hcncfil all the students, 
not just those with special talents or motivation. 

It’s this second path which we have ehosen to huild our program 
upon. Perhaps it’s more risky to admit a cross-section of students than 
to pick the ones wc like best, but that just means eve’ll all have to 
work harder to understand the dilTcrcnces between us and try to work 
and learn together. And after all, isn’t that very effort to create co- 
operation amid diversity one of the most important challenges wc ean 
encounter? Wouldn’t it he just as “risky” to gather an in-group to- 
gether and spend two years “grooving” with one another, while human 
misunderstandings and “gulfs” and “gaps” hetween people continue to 
divide our society and our world? 

So whatever the length of your hair, or the cut of your clothes, 
or where your head or your heart may he at, or what you want out 
of life, or what you’ve already been through— if you’re alive, you 
qualify ! 

What Happens When You Apply 

In order to insure both fairness to all who apply and a reasonable 
cross-section of interested students, our selection procedure will he 
approximately as follows: 

1) Only students who fill out an application form will be con- 
sidered. 

2) 75% of next year’s Freshmen in the program will be selected 
at random, i.e. picked out of a bat. 

3) The remaining Frcsliincn will be selected in order to give bal- 
ance to the program, i.e. in-state, non-resident; male, female; 
school grades, SAT scores; etc. (By the way, since wc have no 
way of knowing who the first 75^ will be, your grades or SAT 
scores — whether higher or lower than average — could help us 
in creating that balance. Tliat’s the only reason wc ask for 
them.) 
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4) Sophomores will be chosen from those wlio liave had some 
Life Studies or comparable experience. 

5) Students not selected will be put on a waiting list and will he 
oiTcred admission to tlic program if anti when vacancies exist. 

Nitty Gritty . . . Stuff You Oughta Know 

The basic structure of Life Studies, as far as things like grades 
and credits arc concerned, has been designed to help students coordi- 
nate their work in the program with work in regular University courses 
and majors. Students should understand, though, that after two years 
of study without letter grades (and thus no individual ^^grade-point 
average”) their “status” in tlic university coniiniinity will depend to 
large mcnsiirc on whatever reputation tlic Life Studies Program has 
made for itself hy that time. All credits earned in our workshops will, 
of course, he honored hy the University, hut onr acadcniic standing — 
as students and teachers — is something we must earn together. 

ENROLLMKNT: 60 — 100 Freshmen, 40 — 50 Sophomores; 100 — 150 total. 

woRKSiior credits: Eacli workshop activity (seminar, study-group, 
laboratory) will he worth four credits, although a student may 
apply for additional credits in a single workshop. 

woRKSHor credit-load: freshmen — A niinimuni of three workshops 
per semester, including the Core Seminar. 

, SOPHOMORES — A niinimum of two work- 

shops per sciiicstcr, unless student is involved in a restricted 
eiirriciilnni. 

exceptions; \Vc arc currently negotiating to be permitted to admit a 
limited niuiihcr of Frcsimicn in restricted curricula (i.c. cur- 
ricula which prescribe a large niinihcr of required courses in 
' the first two years) to individual workshops. 

[ ADDITIONAL CREDITS: All students arc free to elect additional workshops 

or University courses to complete tlicir curricular schedules. 
^ Students arc advised to consider University courses relevant 

I to their intended major. 

r requirements: see page 12. 

y grades: Aside from a written assessment of a studeiiPs work, each stu- 

dent will receive the grade of “Credit” or “Fail” for each 

p workshop. 

r 

i 
l 
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pass-fail: Stmlciit» tukiii^ a'^iilar Uiiiv(M’iiiiy eoiir.'Sp.^ will he to 



WITIIDHAWAL, VOLUNTAKY: Aliy sliidcMit wishing lo w it lid raw from Life 
Stiulics may do so as soon as uiTangiMiionts can l>e made witli 
the college or program lie wishes to transfer to. 

WITHDRAWAL, INVOLUNTARY: SliideiUs are expected to enroll in Life 
Studies for two years and will normally be perm it led to enroll 
in the second year program after completion of their Fresh- 
man year. However, students wliosc work in Life Studies has 
hecii generally nnsatisfaetory may he refused permission to 
rontiinic? in the program hy the Life Studies Exeenlivc' Board. 

University General Education and Degree Requirements 

There is little difTereiice between Life Studies and the regular 
university eiirrieiihmi in terms of nitimale goals for students. Both 
encourage students to seek a halunee between a broad-hased education 
in a wide variety of acadeniic areas, and intensive study in the stu- 
dent’s major field of specialization. \Vherc the programs differ is in 
how to reach those goals. The University, through a system of iiiii* 
versity-wide and in sonic eases college rcrpiircincnts, seeks to insure 
that f>tiideiits arc exposed to a nmnher of disciplines. Life Studies pre- 
fers to cncoiiragci the student to freely choose to broaden liinisclf. We 
^roiild aeeoinplisb that objective in the following ways: 

WORKSHOP OFFERINGS — Oiir principle means of encouraging breadth 
in a student’s cnrricnhiiii is by attempting to provide him with challeng- 
ing learning experiences in a innltitndc of subject areas. Among the 
disciplines involved in onr six planned \vorksbops arc: English, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Coinniiinity Development, Physics, TIkj Fine Arts, 
Education, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, and the Environmental 
Sciences. 

INCENTIVES — Whereas the University has recently instituted a scries 
of “Pass/Fail” options to encourage students to enroll in courses out- 
side of their normal pattern of studies without the risk of receiving 
poor grades, all Life Studies workshops arc organized on a similar, 
“Crcdit/Fail,” basis. Our purpose is to remove ‘‘artificial” incentives 
for choosing learning areas (i.c. the promise of easy grades or “gut” 
courses) so that incentives of curiosity and intellectual challenge will 
lead students to broaden tlicnisclvcs. 
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ADVisiNc; — An extremely important part of the role of tcacliing 
participants in Life Studies will l)c tliat of advising students coneerii- 
iiig eiirrieular o]>portuiiities. All of us arc eoiiiuiittccl to tlie ideal of a 
hroad-hased general cdiieatioii as part of the process of living ami 
learning. We arc also aware that after twelve years of rigidly structured 
seliooliug, some students may he uueertain or fearful about venturing 
into areas where their eompcteiiec is iiiikiiowii. The advisors will act 
to cneoiirage stiidciils to take advantage of tlic opportunities available 
in the program as well as to prepare themselves for intended majors. 

Ill all, these methods for helping students develop breadth in their 
studies are certainly not ‘‘fool-proof.” We cannot guarantee that every 
student will avail himself of every ,,h asc of our academic program, 
Our whole philosophy of education dciiiands tliat we all take certain 
“risks” ill moving towards the concept of self-directed study and away 
from that of “getting by” or “getting through” one’s education. 

Suspension of University General Education Requirements 

The University Senate, in establishing a Council on Educational 
Innovation, reeogni/.cd tlic need to develop experimental programs 
wliich would provide tlic University with alternatives to existing aca- 
demic striietiircs. The Senate specifically empowered this Council to 
suspend university general education requirements for innovative pro- 
grams for up to three years. This is the first year that Life Studies has 
requested such suspension, which was granted by the Council when 
they approved our program. 

What This Means To You 

As a Freshman in Life Studies, you will be expected to choose and 
develop for yourself a broad-hased program of study from among our 
workshops, and including such university courses as you and your ad- 
visor feel arc hcncficial to you. You need not be concerned with ful- 
filling the University's general education requirements (os described 
in the University catalog), although you should keep in mind the 
intent of those requirements, which is to avoid over-specialization and 
to insure exposure to a variety of disciplines at tliis early point in your 
studies. 

Should you decide to withdraw from Life Studies before the end 
of yoiir sophomore year in the program, you may petition your rc« 
spcctivc college to allow you to substitute successfully completed work- 
shop experiences for either area requirements or free electives. In most 
eases, such substitution should present no problem, as the “petition” 
method is regularly used by many university students wishing to make 
adjustments in their curricular programs. 

13 



If you will Jic a Sophomore this year aiul have Jirnl previous Lifo 
Studies expcriciiec, a similar suspension of general edncalioii rcquirc- 
iiiciiis (lepeiidsi on the extent and nature of your total involvement in 
Life Sliidies. Speeifieally, you would have to meet these eoiiditions: 

1. A ininiiiinni of 23 eredits earned in Life Studies workshops 
over the two-year period. 

2. Those credits should have been earned in at least four distinct 
workshop areas. 

3. Yon sJionld have signifieant exposure through workshop nnd/or 
university course experience in each of the following areas: a) seieiiee. 
mathematics, or tccliiiology; b) arts aiul hiinianities: c) social sciences. 
This year’s Sophomores will Jiave the added option of using the normal 
^’petition” method for arranging to fulfill their general edneatioii' re- 
(piircnients. If that option is chosen, of course, none of the above con- 
ditions would apply and iioruial university requirements will be in 
effect. 

All stiuleiits involved in Life Studies slionld bear in mind that no 
deeisioii has yet been made regarding suspension of specific college 
requirements. Negotiations arc now under way'with individual colleges 
and this (|iicstioii should be resolved at the beginning of the fall se- 
mester. 

Requirements For Your Major 

Every student at UNH is responsible for preparing himself to 
meet the degree rccpiircnients, in the major field of his choice, prior 
to the complciioii of his studies at the University- Life Studies stu- 
dents are no exception. Since Life Studies is a two-year program, and 
since recpiircd course work for most majors (especially in Liberal Arts) 
can be eoinplctcd during the jiniior and senior years, few students in 
the program should encounter mneh difficulty in combining Life Studies 
experience with a departmental major. 

However, every student, along with bis advisor, should pay par- 
ticular attention to those introductory courses which many dcpartiiicnts 
feel arc necessary or advisable for students intending to major in a 
given field. While we certainly expect that Life Studies workshops will 
provide the skills, the experience, and the inspiraton for a student to 
successfully undertake in his junior and senior years a program of 
study in the major field of his choice, we cannot guarantee that the 
Life Studies experience will be itself suflieicnt preparation in all eases. 

Life Studies is designed not only to permit, but to encourage stu- 
dents to seek out those courses in the University which will be valu- 
able in Imilding their academic programs. Specifically, a Freshman 
ill Life Studies may take onc-foiirtli, and a Sophomore onc-half, of 
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Ills academic rredils oiil^^ide of llic program and still be considered 
a full-tiiiic sUidciit in Lilc Studies. Moreover, each student’s advisor 
will be instriietrcl to help hi in prepare for Ids major by carefully ex- 
amining suggested prerequisites. Tlic eliairnicn of all university depart- 
ments have been eoiitaeted by Life Studies with a view towards dc- 
terinining what academic experiences, if any, in Life Studies might 
provide alleniativcs (o regidar course prerequisites. 

The first two years of undergraduate study for many students is 
a time of aeadetnie testing, and tasting, and trying, until an area is 
found jji wliieh u student feels coiiifortahlc and excited about special- 
izing. We exjieel this to he true of students in Life Studies as well. 
But \vc do caution students interested in the program to check the 
iiiiivcrsily catalog very car(*fully' with respect to any department majors 
they may he interested in, to sec what course requirements those de- 
partments specify for students in tlicir freshman and sophomore years. 

Finding Out How We’re Doing 

Kvnliintion in a program like Life Studies presents some special 
problems and olTcrs us all some particular challenges. Our basic aim 
is to develop iiieeliniiisnis for evaluating ourselves fairly while at the 
sniiie time ofTeriiig the iiinvcrsity eoniiiiunity an opportunity to com- 
pare tin* (Mltieational ellects (and side-cflects) of Life Studies with what’s 
happening to students in more traditional programs. To help bring 
til is about, we liavc an Evaluation Coiiiiiiittcc, headed hy Dr. Robert 
Coiigdoii, Director of Counseling and Testing Center, which has been 
hard at work developing suggestions for various methods of evaluation 
within the workshops, as well as comparative studies of students within 
and without Life Studies. 

Workshop Evaluation 

Evaluation of a workshop’s progress, and of the efforts of all within 
it, is primarily the responsibility of workshop members themselves. As 
far as student performance is concerned, workshop leaders will be asked 
to offer ratings and/or written coiiinicnts to students twice during the 
semester. Some of the criteria on which these comments will be based 
include the student’s ability to: 

1) coiiiiiiiinicatc in specifics and in generalities, whenever each is 
appropriate; 

2) develop accuracy and precision in dealing with problems and 
concepts; 

3) pursue independent work and supply his own structure, while 
at the same time relating these efforts to the spceiAcs of the 
workshop problem area; 
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4) be boili critical aiicl productive in workshop iiicctiiigs; 

5) internet in a constructive way with stntlcnts and worksliop 
leaders wlio hold viewpoints difTcring from his own; 

6) suspend jiKignicnt wliilc cxaniiuiiig and cvaliiating..altcrnative 
approaches to a |)roI)lcin. 

A significant counterpart to evaluation of students by workshop 
leaders will be the evaluation of workshop leaders^ and of the workshop 
as a whole, by student participants. Naturally, niucli in the way of in* 
formal evaluation will happen during workshop incctings, hut we fed 
that students should have an opportunity at least once during each 
scnicstcr, to evaluate the role of the workshop leaders in facilitating 
learning within the workshop. 

Coinjiarative Evaluation of Life Studies Program as a Whole 

Crucial to tlic concc|)t of Life Studies as nn ^^cxperinicut.^^ in par- 
ticipatory education would be a comparative study, conducted over a 
four-year period, in which the problcins and progress of Life Studies 
students can he conipared to those of noii-Lifc Studies students with 
respect to key educational objectives. The Evaluation Connnittcc is 
in the process of developing both the testing nictliods and the relevant 
criteria for such a study. It is onr hope that this process will strengthen 
both Life Studies and the University as a whole, and make us all 
aware of the goals we strive for and the degree to which UNII students 
arc reaching them. 

The Workshop: Where It’s All Supposed To Happen . . . 

What’s the diltcrcncc between a workshop and a course? T1 lis is 
one of tlic questions most frequently asked about Life Studies, and an 
easy answer is difliciilt to give because it’s wrapped up in the whole 
idea hcliind the Life Studies Program. Tlic answer has more to do 
with atmosplicrc, perhaps, than with simple details of classroom size 
or credits. In our Life Studies Proposal, we’ve said: 

The central struetnre of the Life Studies curriculum will he 
inulti-dinicnsional workshops organized around a problem area, 
an issue, or an idea. Each workshop consists of a team of fac- 
ulty and students hronglit together to explore a problem area 
of particular importance to them and of general value to the 
coniniiinity. 

Tlic workshop operates as an nnihrclla under wliicli a variety 
of learning activities take place: a ^fundamentals^ or ^methods’ 
seminar to introduce students to central concepts and basic 
readings in the problem area; small study*groups on particular 
aspects of the issue or idea; independent study or individual 
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ami group projects, ole. Workshops are resource centers to 
provide students willi opportunities for individual and group 
study, and will constitute an cnvirouuiciit for learning. . . 

It’s just this “ouvirouuicnt for learning” that might make the dilTer- 
ciioe helwocn a Life Studies workshop and a typieally large seetion of 
an introductory course that students » 5 ign up for “to get your require- 
ments out of the way.” 

Uudouhtedly, some of ilie regular nuiversily eonrses that you will 
lake hero at Uj\1T will have an cnvironnieut for learning that is really 
positive, hi any good course there should be genuine iiiteraetion he- 
twiicii stiuhuits and faculty. Students should he cneouraged to explore 
individually not only the subject iiiattcr of the course itself but any 
and all related topics that involve them personally. And evaluation of 
students should he based upon recognition of individual pcrforiuaucc 
as well as “ohjeelive” standards. These arc sonic of tlic aspects whicli 
you would hope to find in any course licrc at UNII that excites and 
involves you. 

II1C point about Life Studies worksliops is that cacli workshop 
is spceifically aimed at creating that Icariiiiig environment, whatever 
the subject matter, and you will he the one to help make that environ- 
iiient real. This is why, for cxauiplc, participation in Life Studies has 
to l)c voluntary 011 your part, lii a course wliicli you arc somehow 
obliged to lake, you might easily feel little motivation to work to make 
the learning atiiiospherc right for you. And the attitude that says: 
“They put me here, now let them try and leach me something” is un- 
fortimaloly luiieli too coiiimou during the early years of undergraduate 
education. 

But please doul make the mistake of assuming that just because 
it*s “Life Studies” you’ll be automatically provided with an ideal al- 
iiiosphcrc ill caeli workshop. The easiest formula for disaster in a pro- 
gram such as ours would be for students to enroll in Life Studies with 
the expectation tlial “everything’s going to he groovy,” Wliat’s true 
about a good learning ciivironiiiciit is true about everything else that’s 
iiiiportaiit to your education: “It ain’t going to happen, unless you 
make it happen,” or, in the words of that old Spiritual: 

AMt nobody hem can get dere for you 
Yon got to go (tern by yo^ self, . • 

Each workshop is going to he a new experience for the teachers as 
well as for the students. Prohleiiis and niisiindcrstandings arc bound 
to occur, as they do with all cxpcriiiicntal clTorts. What we can promise 
is that ways will he found to bring those problems to the surface and 
try to solve llicni together. And you’re one of those ‘‘ways,” so if things 
aren’t working out in any of your workshops, DON’T COP OUT! 
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The Core Seminar 

Enrollment: All FresInncMi in Life Studies 

The idea hrliiinl I lie Core Seminar is that some sort of eoiiiiiiiiiiig. 
iiiliiiiate association should he provided in which Fresliineii in Life 
Studies can meet in small gronjjs of ten lo fifleeii. ex))lore laiignagc 
and the processes of eoiniimiiieatioii, diseiiss prograiii*widc ami eainpns 
experiences, and generally learn lo dedue and begin lo meet their in- 
dividual cdiicntional needs. Faeiilly leaders and workshop associates 
will act as advuors lo ihc studenls in their Core Sniiiiiar groups. The 
Core Seminars will incel rcgnhirly ihronghoiii ihe year and should pro- 
vide a kind of “hoiiic base” for parlicipatiiig sliuleiils. 

In order lo improve eoumiiiiiiealiou skills, sliideiils in Core Semi* 
liars will be asked lo 1) nrliculalc iheir own experimiecs in rclalion 
lo their education, 2) cxaiiiinc ihcir cxpeelulioiis for aeadciiiie develop- 
ment, and 3) work to create n productive learning environ iiieiil within 
the Core Seminar itself. 

People eoininiiiiicatc best ahoiit the things they kiio\r best, within 
nil ntinosplicrc where their feelings are valued, where their individual- 
ity is respected, and 'wlicre sincerity is expected of llieiii I)V their peers. 
Core Seminar leaders will tlicinsclvcs form a eoiitiiiiiing study group 
to explore the prohlcins of participatory tcaeliiiig in coinmniiications, 
as well as oilier issues involving the Core Seminar idea. An effort will 
he made to coordinate the yearns activities and allow for interaction 
hot ween individual Core Seminars. 

The Core Semi liars will liaic a dual purpose with respect to eoni- 
iiiniiieation skills. On one liniid, they will attempt to foster an atmos- 
phere of sincerity and integrity with respect to interpersonal coiinuiini- 
catioii. Pco]ila..will he urged to be honest with one another and to dis- 
cuss those aspects of their social environment which make sincere coni- 
nninicatioii difficult. On the other hand, Core Seminars will look out- 
ward to the larger coiiniimiity in wliicli we live, and students will be 
asked to both examine the processes of coiniiumicatioii wliicli our 
society uses (niedin, etc.) and to develop and improve the skills n< pes- 
sary to reach, to interact with, and to influence their fellow Iiiinian 
beings in the world at largc^ Core Seminars will also encourage the 
student to become conscious of the way in wliicli language operates on 
him in his daily life, and to explore alternate ways of articulating his 
experience. 

During the first sciiieslcr, Core Seminars will follow fairly similar 
programs of study, called ^Task Units.” Each Task Unit will encom- 
pass a variety of coniniunieation exercises and experiences. Titles for 
suggested Task Units include: ‘‘Whal do words mean?”, “Non-verbal 
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coiiiiimiiication,'' “Pnrspcclives on cclucatiou,'^ ‘‘Media,’’ and “Moving 
people lo a el ion.” There will he ilexiliilily >vithin I lie program for slu- 
th'iils lo improvise or ereatc new Task Units lo attvoniiiiodalc needs willi- 
in eaeli group. 

During llic seeoiid semester, we exjieet a far greater degree of 
speciali/atioii among Core SiMiiinars^ as workeliop leaders and students 
identify |)artieu1ar areas of coninmiiication wliieli they wish to pursue 
ill greater de|;tli. Snhjeels siieli ds- creative writing, literary eriticisiii, 
logic and dchatc, media studies, interpersonal dynamics, ele», may well 
Ijceonie focal points for group specialization during tlm second scnicsicr, 
when slndeiils will !)c periiiillcd lo transfer to a specific Core Sciiiiiinr 
whose program will he of special interest to them. 



Contemporary Education Workshop 

Maxhiiiiiii eiirolliiiciit; 50 students 

This workshop will provide opportunities for students lo discover 
nr.H's ways of learning for themselves and to partieipute in an clciiieii- 
tary or uiiddlc-scliool classroom where they can try out their ideas. 
The workshop consists of five slndy-gronps. Each participant will iiiccl 
with his iiidivichud stndy-groiip two hours weekly, spend a iiiininiuin 
of three hours a week in ati clcincntary school elassrooiii, and meet 
with the Educational Workshop as a whole periodically to integrate 
the various aspects of learning and to investigate ciirrcnl issues within 
the field of professional education and their implications for innovative 
change. 

Workshop Study-groups 

'I’ALENT AM) LNTEKKST CENTERED LKAUMXG 

After sonic iiitrodiietory readings the participants will deal witli 
concepts of exploring the talents and interests of individual elementary 
school children. Areas in whiui exploratory experiences can he eoii- 
diictcd inehide art, iiiusic, creative writing, drama, and earth science. 
After the participant’s preliminary study and practice of providing ex- 
ploratory experiences for the clcincntary school children, each partici- 
pant will allow the clcincntary student to follow his or her own cre- 
ative iiiipulscs and will encourage the child to ask his own questions 
and to develop his interests and talents at his own rate. 

ACTIVITY CENTERED LEARNING 

All activity centered classroom is organized into working areas or 
activity centers, each area designed for a separate activity, and all 
areas being utilized concurrently* Emphasis is placed on learning 
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through experience. Ideas arc gained ihroiigh inanipiilation of many 



learning soltdy tinoiigli verbal channels. For this reason the pliysical 
scliip of the class room — the plaeciuenl of various iiiaicrials around the 
room — is very important in creating an optimal environment for learn- 
ing, Students will he eiieonragcd to use theii* cxperieiiees in the acjtivily- 
cciitcrcd classroom as nii '‘aveiiiic” hy wliieh to (piestioii their own 
ideas and feelings eoueerning the learning process. Each student >vill 
he encouraged to explore a faeil of clemciilavy eduealion that is rele- 
vant to his or her goals and interests. 

INTKRPEUSOXAL UEUATIONSUIU IX FACILITATING I.KAItMNO 

This study-group is designed to help the student investigate how 
to provide an emotional climate that facilitates learning and to help 
the participants put this knowledge into praetiee in the inulthage class- 
rooms of nine, tciv and eleven year old eliildrcn in the Oyster River 
Elementary School District. ' 

iNKW WAYS OF FACILITATING LKAUXING 

In this study-group the students will investigate various innovative 
theories of facilitating learning, through reading, discussion, lectures 
and discussion with resource people expert in vaioiis areas of ednea- 
ton, and visitation of innovative schools tlironghont Nexv England. Ex- 
perimentation with these ideas with fellow^ students in class through 
role play, creative drainalics, and in other ways will also he encour- 
aged. Participants will cxpcriiiicnl with these ideas with elementary 
school childrcii through regular participation in clcnicntary school 
and free school classrooms and through tutoring on a oiic-to-onc basis 
through SCORE. The individual stnclciit would have to define which 
sort of situation hc/shc would like to work in. 

LEAHMNC IN A .lUMOIt HIGH SCHOOL CONTEXT 

This ^vorkshop will focus on the needs of young adolescents and 
how these needs can he met in edneution. The emphasis will be on 
studying innovative programs in nearby schools and creating, from 
these programs and the stiulciits^ own ideas, new approaches in the 
classroom. In addition to observing schools, each student will l)c in- 
volved in an on-going classroom situation which will provide the oppor- 
tunity to pul sonic of his ideas into practice. Weekly meetings will 
he liclcl to discuss students^ observations and work and to explore im- 
portant educational issues such as grading, discipline, grouping, sched- 
uling and ciirriciiluni. Students ^vill be asked to keep written records 
of their observations and reactions which will later be compiled into 
a manual wliioli could be used hy classroom teachers and administra- 
tors as a resource in establishing innovations. 
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Perception and the Creative Arts Workshop 

Irhixiiiiiiiii ciiroilnicnt: 60 stiidciits 

'J’Ik! nhjcclivcs of lliie workshop arc, first, to Icaru to work in 
oiK^ of several art media: sciilpiiirc, painting, photography, clanec.^ 
uiii.^ie, literature, and second, to study perception from a hiopliysieal 
and psychological point of view and from the point of view of the 
ereativi! artists. 

The aim is not merely to teach the tcehnicpics of an art media, 
hilt to miderstund and hceoiiie articulate in the ^^langnagc'^ of that 
media — to learn to articulate a corner in space, to learn to move to 
express inner feelings. 

Studying the seiciitific basis of perception, including the physical 
pliciionieiia tiiat produce the sensations, helps a person understand liow 
he fniietions, helps an artist understand his media: light is to a pho- 
tographer what niovement is to a dancer, \vhat soinid is to a musician 
— and it helps an artist understand how^ liis audience assimilates his 
rreatimis. 

Each student will he enrolled in one of five study-groups. In tlic 
first smiiesler, these study-groups will he ‘‘language” oriented — stu- 
dents will eonec lit rate not on ‘inakiiig things’ hut rather on developing 
a feeling for the ‘raw materials’ of an artist’s craft and how he uses 
those raw nialerials in shaping his perception of tlic world. 

Ill the second semester, students will concentrate on in-depth pro- 
jects wit hill a given media. Often these projects will be outgrowths of 
exercises and conceptual studies undertaken during the first semester, 
hilt ill all eases special interest will he iiiaintaiiicd in the relationship 
between the creative act and the particular perception of reality which 
inidcrlics it. 

Study-Croup: FALL Study-Group: SPRING 

TIIREE-DIMKNSIONAL DESIGN SCUL.PTUHE 

TWO-niMKNSIONAL DESIGN PAINTING 

IJCHT PHOTOGRAPHY 

MOVEMENT DANCE 

LANGUAGE CREATIVE WRITING 

The entire workshop will iiiccl together once a week for a formal 
lecture on the physical, hiopliysieal, and psychological aspects of per- 
ception. Iiimicdialcly following the lecture, the workshop will break 
up into small, informal discussion groups, led by the various study- 
group leaders. 

The Icr.liirc-disciission group sessions will he concerned with what 
we perceive (sound, light, color, space, time) and how we do it (eyes, 
cars, fingers, mind). There will be special emphasis on the relation- 
ship of aspects of perception to the creative arts. 
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Comiiiuiliity Studies Workshop 

Maximum enrollment: 75 students 

For UNH students niid faculty, tlic need for coming to terms with 
tlic issues ami proI)lcms of the people of this state really points to a 
greater need: the need to seek onc^s education and develop one^s 
talents through firstdiand experience with those people engaged in the 
“Imsincss of lifc'\ The days when learning could he nicely separated 
from living are past; the problems and challongcs of our time simply 
doiiH permit ns to stay within oiir citadel of higher learning and ex- 
amine our fellow man, his institutions, and his problems. The Uni- 
versity is an island no longer. If ^vc are students, we are also citizens. 
The problems of the factory laborer, the small farmer, the housewife, 
or the businessman sooner or later hcconic oitr prohlcins. 

The workshop in Community Studies begins with the premise that 
a “stndy'^ of those New llampshirc comniiiiiitics which siirionnd our 
University must he far more intensive and more sensitive than most 
previous attempts at sending students “into the field” to survey the. 
scene. We must bring ourselves into the conimunity to learn before 
we can even think of helping those who live tlicrc with their problems. 
We must bring coinniuiiity people to the University to teach as well 
as to learn before the full resources of the University can he made 
sensitive to the needs of the people. And in going into the coniinuni- 
tics of the slate as students and teachers, we must develop an aware- 
ness of the problems and prejudices that our presenee in the coni* 
imiiiity will generate before we can begin to deal with those problems 
wliicb the coniiiiunitics themselves recognize. 

Each student who enrolls in the Conmiiinity Studies workshop 
will take four credits of study in an area which cinpliasizcs the funda- 
mental concepts and background for social change, and another four 
credits of work in a study*group “laboratory” wliicb empbasizes learn- 
ing tbrougb participation and involvement with actual coninninity 
groups. 

The concept of “field experience” as far as first semester students 
in Community Studies arc concerned will be mostly limited to the 
following tasks: 

a. How to define a problem 

b. How to gather information on the problem 

c. How to evaluate current efforts to solve the problem 

d. How to redefine the problem in view of wliat has been learned 

c. How to share what you’ve learned with the people concerned 

The study-group laboratories arc designed to give students more 

than a mere exposure to a coinmunity situation but will stop short of 



encouraging students to participate actively in coiiiiiiunity work. Most 
iiiiportaiit, perhaps, will he those study-group meetings at which the 
“what” of eoiiiniiinity or agency problems will be discussed in terms 
uf the “how” and “why” of progress or frustration. That is, instead 
of a student’s merely visiting a town or agency, attending meetings of 
a coniiiiiiiiily group or talking with officials, he will he continually 
iirgci'l to explore and inulcrstand the process by which these individ- 
uals or groups fiiiietion. Students will he urged to keep their eyes on 
the total process of any organization or agency under study, to at* 
tempt to understand the dyiianiies of the whole situation, rather than 
to hccoinc an advocate for any individual, group, or cause. 

In addition to rcgttlar weekly iiiectings with liis study-group laho- 
ratoiy, each stiirlciit will plan to spend one full week in the conimuiiity 
or agency in which liis lab is located. Students will work together with 
coiiini unity to agency personnel during the week in order to gain a 
better understanding of the nature of eoniniunity work. 

NOTTINGHAM STUDV-GKOUP LAiiOKATORY. This is an example of the 
field experiences for first semester students. The town of Nottingham, 
population 800, is a perfect example of a eoiimninity that is very re- 
sistive to change. Like many New England towns, the people fear new- 
comers, particularly lliosc associated with the University. The town is 
quite rural and would like to stay that way, hnt very few town people 
feel that zoning is necessary to iiiaintain this rural atniosphcrc. During 
the past five years, several young professional families have moved 
into the coinimanity and arc trying to hcconic active in the eoniniunity. 
The participants of this workshop can he involved in several activities: 

1. Identifying the current slate of the town 

2. Identifying overall goals of the town 

3. Ohsemng organizations in their normal operations and identi- 
fying the nicchanisiiis used for decision making. 

4. Functioning as resources for each one of the organizations 

5. Facilitating instituting more than one organization in the coni- 
iiiunity for accomplishing some coninion ohjcctvc. 

During his second semester the student will participate in one or 
more study- groups devoted to a particular problem area in eoniniunity 
development, such as health, political structure at the county or town 
level, surplus food, housing, delinquency, economic development, pov- 
erty programs, etc. Each study group will attempt to provide the stu- 
dents with a variety and depth of training necessary for them to be 
able to make a worthwhile contribution to the community during their 
third semester in the workshop, which will he spent largely or entirely 
in the field. ' 
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Dimensions of Spirituality Workshop 

j^Iaxiimim Enrollment: 50 students 

We arc a group of faculty, students, and coiiiiiiiinity people ^vllo 
liavc come together in an attempt to develop a workshop to explore 
the vast area of religious and spiritual experience. Although we repre- 
sent diverse backgrounds and theological viewpoints, oiir eonnnon foens 
is in the growing religious awareness, interest, and needs of the eoiii- 
inimity and campus. From what we have observed in the student com- 
innnity, oiir task is not to generate interest in this workshop, but to 
focus on an interest already widespread. 

Many people arc asking questions, and finding nowiicre to turn 
for answ^ers. To them it appears as if there is no live nicdinm in which 
to explore this: neither the church nor the university has been ful- 
filling these needs. 

It is our hope to build a climate in w'hieh we can revitalise the 
study of human spirituality, in wdiich we can trust and share, both in 
theory and in an experiential w^ay ,that hcconies in ter grated in our 
daily living. 

Specifically, the goals of the w'orkshop'. are: 

1. to help the students articulate for tlicinsclvcs those “spiritual” 
or life issues wdiicli at this point in their lives are most important for 
them 

2. to help students grasp the intellectual and historical material 
necessary to deal adequately or rcsjionsihly with those life issues. . . 
c.g. to sec the variety of religions and life options which various tradi- 
tions represent 

3. to facilitate religious and personal grow'th on the part of all 
the members of the workshop through in-depth laboratories or task 
groups within which students may dig into special religions and spirit- 
ual concerns in a systematic w^ay, within wdiich they may share their 
learning. We wdll help these special task groups to develop “naturally” 
from those interests and desires and life issues articulated by each stu- 
dent at the beginning of the workshop. 

4. In short, then, we intend in this workshop to deal with the 
whole man. We hope to facilitate religions and spiritual concern and 
learning in hoth an intellectual and experimental sense. Especially 
with respect to the religions dimensions of life, the two go hand-in- 
hand. 

Structure: 

There will be two central aspects of tlic workshop: 

1. GENERAL iMEETiNCS: Tlicsc will be weekly meetings of the entire 
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worksliop. The purpose is twofold: to bring the entire workshop to« 
gethcr to share information and criticism, and to provide the relevant 
historicnl and intellectual framework necessary for students to deal 
with the spiritual and life issues which face them. 

2. TASK groups: \Vc intend that special small task groups will 
develop within the workshop as a whole. The purpose of these task 
groups is to permit small groups of students and workshop associates 
to dig into a variety of religions issues or phenomena in some depth. 
If the General Meeting is to provide the intellectual framework, the 
task group will provide the learning environment for cxpcricntially 
articulating onc^s religious concerns and developing a religious focus 
or style of one’s own. 

Each task group will he small in number (no more than 12), and 
will be led hy a team of two workshop associates. Each task group will 
meet at least two hours a week. Since the groups will be designed to 
meet the actual needs of the students, they will play a major part in 
formulating them. We suggest that the following might bc^ the kinds 
of task groups which will emerge in the course of the workshop: 
ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
ELEMENTS OF JUDAISM 

YOGA AND OTHER TECHNIQUES OF MEDITATION 
AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE AND MEANING OF 
RELIGION 
THE OCCULT 

EXPLORING THE RELIGIOUS DIMENSION THROUGH 
LITERATURE 

MYSTICISM: IN ESSENCE AND PRACTICE 

The drying on^ of religious and metaphysical options should be 
part of each person’s search for a meaningful life. The tremendous 
spiritual and psychic resources of tbs individual can be explored in 
many ways to give him an increased feeling of responsible participaton 
as a whole person. Ultimately the way a person lives is the expression 
of bis religious position, and these groups are intended to provide the 
framework in which to explore some options for personal commitment 
and growth. 
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Environmental Studies Workshop 

EBtimatcd enrollment: 75 students 

The Environmental Studies Workshop will explore the question 
of hiiinan survival by looking at the various eonditions and faetors in 
our motlern world whieh endanger the eeologieal halanee of our planet 
and threaten our speeies. 

The workshop will he divided into several study groups, eaeh of 
whieh will study one or more of the faetors whieh affeet the quality 
and even the survival of hiiinan life. 

Eaeh study group will examine a ehister of resourees, value systems 
and soeio-eeonoiiiie forees that may either enhanec or endanger the 
hunian eondition. The approaeh may inelude diseussions with seiontists, 
engineers, politieians and industrialists and in some cases may result 
in aetion programs aimed at loeal environmental erises. 

Suggested topies for study groups are: 

THE OCEANS AS A LIMITED RESOURCE 
VEGETATION, WILDLIFE AND FOOD 

IMPACT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT UPON NATURAL RESOURCES 
POPULATION GROWTH, ITS CONTROL AND ITS EFFECTS UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 

HUMAN redesign: SHOULD MAN SURVIVE IN HIS PRESENT FORM? 
ECOLOGY AND NATURAL SELECTION 
TECHNOLOGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

CONFLICTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 
HISTORY AND THE POLITICS OF CONSERVATION. 

A major goal of eaeh study group will he to work towards a syn- 
thesis of information with other study groups in the workshop. During 
the spring semester it is hoped that some study groups will eombiiie 
forees to develop solutions to these eoniplex problems. 
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What Does It Mean To Be A Student In Life Studies? 



^^Whdt I liked about Life Studies teas that you werenH put under 
any pressure; anythitig I did ivas through self-motivation, and the 
area interest I had was of my own c/ioo.smg. . 

‘7 liked the warm closeness our Self-Discovery group developed 
among the members* Everyone* s ^mcorc concern and helpfulness had 
the greatest effect on me* Vd like to see this unity ami caring spread 
through the entire Life Studies community*** 

^*‘Vd like to see Life Studies taken more seriously — I know a lot of 
people who take it as a *gut* ami tvho do less thinking in a Life Studies 
class than any other class, I think tvorksliops should be a year long — 
especially because it takes so long for people to feel comfortable with 
each other* , " 

“T/ie Life Studies program helped me make a major decision about 
my future at the l/nii;ersi7y. I am splitting* Thank you*” fComnienfs 
from Interim Program evaluation questionnaire) 

Responses from students in last yearns Life Studies interim Pro- 
gram’ (in which most students took only one workshop |>er semester) 
tended to he as varied and iiidividiialistie as, well, the students and 
workshops themselves. In general — and it’s really tough to generalize — 
students were excited about two things: an atmosphere of warmth and 
noncoinpetitiveiiess within the workshop, and a ehanee to eonie to 
grips with major issues through personal experience. As one student 
in a workshop called “Poverty in New Hampshire” put it: “I liked 
being able to get oil campus and into a comnninity. 1 liked cooing field 
work — tliat makes tlic course more than just a rap session. It gets yon 
into things.” 

The biggest “hang-np” concerned the (picstion of freedom and 
responsibility. After twelve years of formal schooling, years in which 
students were for the most part told what to do, when and how to 
do it, many found it didicult to adjust to the flexibility and informality 
of Life Studies workshops, especially since most were spending three- 
fourths of their time in more traditionally structured University courses. 
This \vas one reason why Life Studies decided to go “full-time” for the 
coming year, so that students would have a fuller opportunity to de- 
velop true self-motivation in their studies. But faculty, too, had their 
problems with the new spirit of informality and struggled with the 
question of how to encourage students to work hard — without holding 
a grade over their heads. 




Some Challenging Qiicstioiig 

So Life Studies — whatever else it may mean to you — will mean a 
eliallenge to make the “freedom to learn” a working reality. And that 
elialleiigc is likely to boil itself down to a few hard questions before 
your first semester in Life Studies nears an end: 

Just how imieli more initiative and eonimitinent is expeeted of 
me, by iny workshop leader, my fellow students, or myself, than in a 
regular leeture eonrse? 

What ean I do to help niy workshop get beyond the informal hnlL 
session stage and gel involved with real issues and projeets? 

If the workshop leader doesift teem to niiderstaiid the mood or 
feeling among the students, what^s my responsibility to him or to her? 

When I find myself getting “turned oil” about the reading list, or 
writing papers, or working on a projeet, what elfeet will my frustra- 
tion have on other students in the workshop? 

Where do my responsibilities really lie in iny workshops — in my 
o\vn ediieation or to my fellow students? When ean “doing my own 
thing” help — or hurt — others in my workshop? 

What’s my obligation to Life Studies itself — is it there merely to 
help me gel niy edueation, or am I needed to help Life Studies sur- 
vive as an experiment in partieipatory learning? 
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Who Gets To Teach In Life Studies? — 

Who Gets To Learn? 

Tim tcacliiiig staiT of Life Studies represents a rather broad spee- 
iriiiii of interest and experienee, from faculty members with many 
yeur.<f of teaching heliind them, to students still eompleting their under- 
graduate studies, to people from the eoimnimity who may not have 
been involved in a university for years. Beeause we know of no per- 
fect set of criteria for a teacher in purtieipatory edneation, and be- 
emise we assnine that u variety of talents promises a greater variety 
of educational possibilities, wc have opted for a balance of talented 
individuals among our teaehing slaiT. 

Onr philosophy of “leaching” in Life Studies runs sonietliiiig like 
this: The purpose of a teaelier is not to teaeh, hut rather to allow and 
encourage others to learn. We would faeilitate learning, not impose it* 
We assmiie that when a student reaches for and grasps a partieular 
concept or skill, he receives the benefit not only of that knowledge 
but of tlie “power” that brought that knowledge to him. And by that 
act he is einpowored to reach still fiirtlier. We advocate no particular 
“style ’ of teaching, although we envisage the teacher as a partner or 
co-part ieipaiit in the learning experience. We have seen that many 
diirerent iiulividuals with many dilTcrcnt styles or approaches to a 
subject have facilitated learning in others. We have seen sonic who, 
although they wanted very much to stinmiatc students to share their 
concerns, have heen imsncccssfnl. What seems to count is the honesty 
and forthrightness of the teacher himself, in sharing his goals and his 
needs with the students he is there to serve, so that he conics across 
as liinnan and vulncrahlc, not some distant and impassive deity. 

Some of the people who teach in Life Studies conic to us. Some 
we search for. Quite frankly, we concern ourselves with working with 
a man or woman once committed to teaching in onr workshops, rather 
than screening him or her nicticnioiisly beforehand. By this choice, 
we open ourselves to the criticism that our “standards” of choosing 
faculty arc imperfect. We can probably live more easily with that 
criticism than with those standards. 

We do, however, classify onr teaching participants into two cate- 
gories. (We used to have three, so it seems we arc making progress.) 

WORKSHOP faculty arc regular members of their respective de- 
partments in the University. In most cases, but not all, they serve as 
coordinators or have wide responsibilities in their workshops* Most 
have been released by their departments from part of their normal 
teaching load in order to participate in Life Studies; some arc obliged 
to do so on an “over-load” basis. 
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TEACHING ASSOCIATES arc pcoplc froiii tlic community with special 
skints graduate students, or iippcrclass students wlio liavc received 
special training in teaching through a course cnthl - 1 ^^Tcacliing Skills 
in Participatory Education,’’ which was ofTcred in the spring sciiicstcr, 
1970, hy a group of faculty from five disciplines. Teaching Associates 
have at least one trait in coiuinon: they have all been actively and in- 
tensively involved in their area of specialization for a considcrahlc 
period of time. They receive either a nominal salary or acadciiiic credit 
for their efforts. Anything they pick up on the side, in the way of 
experience in or coiimiitniciit to teaching, is to their own credit. 

The Life Studies “Establishment/’ or 
How to Help Us Beat our Own “System” 

We’re here because we’re here, because we’re here, 
because we’re here • • • 

Typically enough, this section of the brochure is being written at 
about eleven o’clock on a Sunday night when 1 should be home read- 
ing or drinking beer with friends. Oh, I’m certainly no martyr — 
wouldn’t have to be here now’, hitting the old typewriter, if I hadn’t 
spent the afternoon sailing on Great Bay. But it’s July now, and if 
th is brochure is going to be any good to anybody, it better get finished 
soon. And somebody’s got to do it, so, , . 

So here’s a bit of insight into the “dilemma” of running a pro- 
gram like Life Studies. The ideal, of course, would be for an experi- 
mental program to be completely self-governing, that is, to be organ- 
ized and run by the students and teaching participants themselves. The 
truth about Life Studies is that we still have a long way to go to reach 
that goal. There arc several reasons for this. First of all, the program 
had to get started by somebody, and not all of the people who de- 
veloped the program were free to actually teach in and be a part of it. 
Some were students who have since graduated; others were faculty 
members who were already overly committed to other responsibilities. 
Initially, then, the actual “running” of the program fell into the hands 
of a few pcoplc, like myself, who were free to commit a lot of time 
and energy to it. 
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The Life Studies Executive Doard 

The second reason why Life Studies isn’t yet fully self-governing 
is politieal, rather than personal. We are part of the University of 
New Hampshire — our very philosophy is aimed in part at servin': the 
larger University by ereating ehallenging and exciting alternatives to 
eiirrent programs for Freshmen and Sophomores. The relationship of 
our program to the university community — the administration, the 
faeulty, and the students — is really eriieial to the siiecess of that aim. 
And to insure that in its early years, before we’ve had the ehanec to 
prove ourselves. Life Studies ean win and hold the respeet and support 
of the larger eommiinity, we’ve tried to find people on this eampiis 
with the wisdom, the experienee, and the understanding of ^^how the 
system works” — hut also with a genuine desire for innovation and re- 
form. These are the people who make up the Life Studies Exeeutive 
Board, a group of nine faeulty members and six students (still to be 
ehosen). I think it is a measure of the commitment of the members 
of this board that every one of the faeulty members on it have already 
or are planning to be involved in teaehing in Life Studies or in pro« 
gram evaluation. 

Getting Through To Us 

But however involved and eommitted the Exeeutive Board, or I 
as direetor of Life Studies, may be, our program badly needs and 
eagerly awaits true and meaningful partieipation by you the student 
in determining just where Life Studies is and where it should be go* 
ing. That kind of partieipation is not going to be easy to eonic by. If 
you’re a student in your freshman or sophomore year, you’re probably.^ 
not very well aequainted with how an institution, like the University, 
works and you’ll probably be out-argued the first few times you sug- 
gest ways for the program itself to be restruetured. Then, too, for those 
of us who are used to making the major deeisions, it’s just plain hard 
to get out of the habit, and you’ll probably have to speak a little 
louder, or baek us into a eorner, before you ean be sure your ideas 
are being listened to. Whatever you do, don’t give up the first, second, 
or third time you feel frustrated; just remember that it will probably 
take us a while before we realize that you really care. 

This Might Help 

For this year’s program, we’re going to try to set up the meehan- 
isms for more aetive partieipation by students and teaeliing personnel 
in the funetioning of Life Studies. Here are some of the ways we hope 
to loosen up our own ^Wablishment”: 



ASSISTANT DIRECTORS — two Students, one a Freshman or Sophomore 
in Life Studies, the other an upperelass student, will be ehoseu to share 
with me Bome of the %idministrative duties of the program. Assistant 
Directors, it is hoped, will be available in the Life Studies ofBee to 
help students with individual problems. 

FACULTY COORDINATOR — Paul Brockelman will serve as inter-work- 
shop liaBon and trouble-Bhooter. He will be taking major reBponsibility 
for faeilitating cooperation and interaction between %?orkBhop faeulty. 

COMMUNITY MEETINGS — at leaBt once a month, all members of the 
Life Studies eommunity will be invited to partieipate in a ‘‘Town Meet- 
ing’’ at whieh any and all issues may be raised, discussed, debated, and 
referred to the Exeeutive Board for aetion. 

LIFE STUDIES EXECUTIVE BOARD— will add six Students to the nine 
faculty how on the board. Two of these will be Teaching Associates 
(upperelass students) and four will be elected by the students them- 
selves. 

But • • • 

But true participation in deciding where Life Studies goes — and 
how it gets there — doesn’t necessarily begin at a community meeting or 
in the Life Studies office. It begins whenever you care enough about 
what’s happening to your own education, in your own workshops, and 
with the people you feel close to, to want to make your concerns 
shared by others. As a student in Life Studies, you have only as much 
“power” as you have faith in your own ideals and the guts to make 
them real. 



Very Sincerely, 
Bobby Fried 



Wlicrc We Are . • . ami Where We’re Going # . • 



A Brief Suiiiniary of What It^s All About 

hy Paul Brockelinun 

LIFE brUDIES is a new, experimental, niul highly innovative 
ediieational program dcsigncti to fit the special problems, needs, and 
possibilities of cdiieation during the critical first two years of a stu- 
dent’s career at UNll. Learning means ehaiige and personal growth, it 
means developing involveinoiit in and responsibility for sonic aspect 
of oiir shared world. The aim of oiir program is to provide some of 
those ediieatioiial cnvironnioiits and resources which contribute most 
efrectively to the interest, self-motivation, and disciplined growth of 
stiidmits within Life Studies. 

We strive to help students educate thcinselvcs, i.c. to grow per- 
sonally hy heeoiiiing iiifoniied about and involved in some aspects of 
the manifold of hiiiiian life. We have developed at least three broad, 
working principles to facilitate this. 

First of all, there is the concept of a “workshop” — an inter-disci- 
plinary, tcaiii-taiight, learning-center which deals with huiiian issues 
of \Vitle spread eonecni to both faculty and students. We hope our work- 
shops will give an initial exposure to students of several facets of an 
idea and then provide the support for them to develop, broaden, deepen 
and discipline their interest in that issue or idea. We believe that hii- 
iiiaii beings want to learn, need to grow. Life Studies workshops are 
designed to be the occasion for such growth and for the development 
of self-motivated learning. 

Secondly, we believe that the only route to cfTcctivc learning is 
tbroiigli interest and participation. Tbcreforc, wc seek to involve each 
student and faculty iiicinbcr in the decisions wliicb determine the goals, 
substance, and procc^^ses of the program as a whole and the workshops 
witbiti it. All ciiviromiient of trust and iilnn can be created only if 
all mcnihers of the eoiimiunity combine to give that enviroiiincnt its 
meaning. 

Lastly, Life Studies intends to be a comiimnity of tcacbcrs and 
students who care about one another, and who care abiiit fostering 
t|ic delicate process of learning. To that end, wc arc all conimittcd to 
facing the facts, trying new methods, evaluating and correcting, and 
trying again. 



